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Honest Elections in Philippines 


Manita—On November 10, 1953 almost 5 
million Filipinos voted in a free and honest 
presidential election. Except for a few in- 
stances of fraud and coercion, it was the best 
conducted election in the history of the Philip- 
pines. For this there were several reasons. 

For the first time since the emotion-laden 
issue of obtaining national independence from 
the United States swept the populace in sup- 
port of Manuel Quezon, the Filipino people 
had a new and equally dramatic issue. This 
time it was the removal of graft and corrup- 
tion in public office and the protection of free 
and honest elections. 

Simultaneously, the Filipinos had a new 
leader in Ramon Magsaysay. A man from a 
poor family, known for his integrity, Mag- 
saysay was unlike any political leader the 
Filipinos had ever known. For them he rep- 
resented all of the beloved simple Filipino 
virtues in contest against the affluent, grasping 
ruling groups. 

Elected as a Congressman of the Liberal 
party in 1946, Magsaysay had served in Con- 
gress until selected in 1950 by President Elpi- 
dio Quirino to act as secretary of national 
defense. His chief claim to public attention 
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while in that office was the vigor with which 
he fought the Communist-led rebels — the 
Hukbalahaps — and the absolute impartiality 
of his administration. In early 1953 Magsaysay 
resigned from his post and later accepted the 
Nacionalista party nomination for the presi- 
dency. But as the campaign progressed, Mag- 
saysay did not rely upon that party alone to 
place him in the presidency. Not only did he 
consent to a coalition with Carlos Romulo’s 
Democratic party; he also campaigned inten- 
sively in a manner which stressed an appeal 
beyond mere partisan considerations. At the 
same time he was supported by a partyless 
civic group—the Magsaysay for President 
Movement. 

Running against President Quirino of the 
Liberal party, Magsaysay emphasized a sig- 
nificant theme—his friendship for the United 
States. He coupled this theme with the argu- 
ment that the United States would be highly 
displeased if the Filipinos held another fraudu- 
lent and terror-ridden election, such as that 
of 1949. This claim had validity for the Fili- 
pino people, since American newspaper corre- 
spondents and columnists consistently wrote 
articles against Quirino, linking him auto- 
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matically with alleged election fraud 
plots, and so on. The same corre- 
spondents steadily pointed out that 
the eyes of the world were upon the 
conduct of the 1953 election, By im- 
plication they indicated that a victory 
for Quirino would be tantamount to 
fraud and would not be regarded as 
desirable in the United States. 


Why Quirino Failed 

Elpidio Quirino meanwhile failed 
to refute in time the wild charges of 
the Nacionalistas, Magsaysay and the 
Americans. Instead he placed his 
faith in his party, the record of the 
Administration, the pro-Administra- 
tion governmental machinery, and 
the support of “old guard” politi- 
cians of the Quezon era. He seriously 
underestimated the fact that many of 
Quezon’s “old guard” had long since 
lost their popular following. 

The legal machinery for conduct- 
ing honest and free Philippine elec- 
tions had been steadily improved 
since 1950. In conducting the 1951 
elections President Quirino — with 
the very able assistance of his then 
secretary of national defense, Ramon 
Magsaysay, and through the coopera- 
tion of a reinvigorated Commission 
on Elections—had secured the first 
relatively free and honest elections in 
the Philippines during the postwar 
era. Changes in the underlying the- 
ory of the election law, administered 
by the Commission on Elections, had 
eliminated unworkable American 
precepts and theories about how an 
election code should operate. 

In 1953, beyond the principal fac- 
tors at issue—leadership, nonparti- 
sanship and improved administration 


—there was the beginning of a popu- 
lar upheaval against established Phil- 
ippine political practices. In preced- 
ing elections tens of thousands of 
voters had sold their votes. Generally, 
too, few voters regarded their votes 
as so precious that they should risk 
danger in defending the ballot. Nor, 
in many instances, did the voters un- 
derstand how to protect their ballots. 
Starting in the election of 1951 and 
again in 1953, this situation began 
to change. A sustained educational 
drive by civic organizations, news 
media, and the Commission on Elec- 
tions produced a growing political 
consciousness among the public. 


Charges of Graft Effective 


Finally, and above all else, the sys- 
tematic charges of graft, election 
fraud and terrorism, brought by the 
Nacionalistas against the Liberals 
from 1947 on, stirred a tide of pas- 
sion among the humblest Filipinos. 
The voters did not heed such facts 
as that Magsaysay’s program of eco- 
nomic action was no better than that 
of Quirino; that many of the men 
around Magsaysay were young im- 
petuous zealots; that nothing but ex- 
treme care and austerity could bring 
the Philippine republic out of its 
chronic economic crisis. No single 
person, as attested by the fact that 
the entire Nacionalista- Democratic 
party senatorial ticket won, could 
stand in the face of the popular dis- 
approval of the Liberal party Ad- 
ministration. 

In the struggle for an honest 1953 
election, as personified in Ramon 
Magsaysay, the Filipino people and 
their American friends have given 


the best example of free and clean 
democratic processes in action that 
the people of Asia have ever wit- 
nessed. For this, however, a price has 
been paid in the form of obscure 
thinking about detailed issues and 
uncertainty about some of the per- 


sonalities surrounding Magsaysay. 


Problems Ahead 


For example, the position of the 
Philippines toward a peace treaty 
with Japan and Japanese reparations 
remains uncertain. The managerial 
skill of the men surrounding Mag- 
saysay and their caretul dedication to 
democratic rights are also unknown. 
No carefully thought out economic 
or educational program for the new 
Administration exists among the Na- 
cionalista or Democratic party lead- 
ership. The increasing political influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which supported Magsaysay, also 
raises doubts as to the continued 


separation of church and state. 


The only major certainty that has 
emerged out of the election is a 
restoration of popular confidence in 
the government and, in particular, in 
the capacity of one man, Ramon 
Magsaysay, to solve the country’s 
problems. Whether this means that 
Filipino democracy, which was so 
dramatically affirmed on November 
10, 1953, will continue its slow proc 
ess of growth will now be deter- 


mined, essentially, by this one man 


(Mr. Dalton, a former member of | the 


faculty at the University of Cincinnati, 


studied in the Philippines in 1950-51 under 
a Fulbright award. In 1953 he became 
deputy representative in Manila of the Com 


mittee for Free Asia.) 
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‘ WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Test of U.S. Treaty-Making Power 











There is no more emotional and con- 
troversial issue in Washington than 
the Bricker amendment to restrict the 
treaty-making powers of the Presi- 
dent. It threatens to split the Repub- 
lican party and touch off a bitter 
feud between the President arid Con- 
gress. This is despite the most recent 
Gallup poll on the subject which 
shows that 81 percent of the Ameri- 
can people are totally ignorant of 
what the fight is about and that of 
the 19 percent who know something 


( 


about it, only 9 percent actually fa- 


vor it. 


The President and the Senator 


Months of effort to find a compro- 
President and 
Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio 


could accept have failed. The impasse 


mise that both the 


arises from this fact: The President is 
determined not to surrender an iota of 
the Executive’s present constitutional 
rights in this all-important field of 
treaty-making; the Bricker support- 
ers, for their part, are determined to 
see both the procedure and the sub- 
stance of those rights curtailed. On 
the basic issues the President and the 
Senator are about 180 degrees apart. 
Neither can surrender or retreat 
from his position without capitulat- 


ing on the principles involved. 


The President says that what the 
Senator wants would return the coun- 
try to the confusion and irresponsi- 
bility of the days of the Articles of 
Confederation—and believes it. The 
Senator feels equally strongly that 
both the existence of the nation and 
the rights of the individual are in 


jeopardy without his amendment. 


The list of persons and organiza- 
tions lining up on one side or the 


other is impressive. Some of the 


nation’s best constitutional lawyers 
appear in each camp. A few, includ- 
ing Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, are actually quoted on both 
sides of the debate. The Brickerites 
quote his April 1952 statement in 
Louisville, Kentucky, to the effect 
that “treaty law can override the 
Constitution” and “treaties . . . can 
cut across the rights given the people 
by the Constitutional Bill of Rights.” 
They omit his further statement in 
the same address that “there is room 
for honest difference of opinion as 
to whether our Constitution needs to 
be amended as proposed, or whether 
the President and the Senate should 
retain their present powers for pos- 
sible emergency use, at the same time 
insuring vigilance to the end that 
treaties will not undesirably and un- 
necessarily encroach on constitutional 
distribution of power.” Actually it 1s 
Mr. Dulles more than anyone else 
who has convinced President Eisen- 
hower that there is a principle at 
stake here that cannot be compro- 


mised. 
The 


strongly on this matter that he is 


President, in fact, feels so 
prepared to take the issue to the 
country if the Republican leadership 
in Congress insists on Senate action 
and his rights are imperiled. One 
reason the Brickerites feel they can 
get their resolution approved is that 
when submitted it had the names of 
64 Senators attached—enough to as 
sure two-thirds approval. However 
it is not at all certain that all of 
these would support the amendment 
in a vote; some in fact have made 
clear they signed only to indicate 
need for study of the problem. Also, 
as a comparison of the Senator’s 


original resolution and the inal ver- 


sion to come out of the Judiciary 
Committee shows, the Ohio Senator 
did not originally sponsor the much- 
disputed “which” clause. This con- 
troversial clause states that “a treaty 
shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in 
absence of treaty.” 

This 


striction on executive agreement ac- 


“which” clause and the re- 


tion were lifted almost bodily from 
another Senate resolution sponsored 
only by Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
of Utah and authored by some mem- 
bers of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Last autumn the ABA House 
of Delegates approved the revised 
Bricker amendment but not without 
opposition. The ABA’s Committee 
on Constitutional Law has consist- 
ently opposed it, although its Stand- 
ing Committee on Peace and Law 
Through the United Nations has 
stoutly supported it. State and city 
bar associations are lined up on op- 


posing sides of the issue. 


The Administration Resolution 


The resolution sponsored by Sena- 
tor William F. Knowland, Republi- 
can of California, as a substitute for 
the Bricker amendment is the White 
House offer to compromise on three 
minor, or procedural, matters but not 
on the three major, or substantive, 


issues. 


President Eisenhower has accepted 
a clause stating that no treaty or ex- 
ecutive agreement that conflicts with 
the Constitution has any force, which 
is comparable to saying the obvious: 
that no treaty shall be unconstitu- 
tional. He has accepted a clause re- 
quiring a “yea and nay” vote in the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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~ Should U.S. 


Give Military 
Aid to Pakistan ? 


by E. Stanley Jones 

















NDIA and Pakistan should have 

been members of a federal union 
instead of separate sovereign nations. 
They belong together. They have 
many things in common. They can 
both prosper if they supply each 
other’s needs. When the Kashmir 
dispute is settled, these two nations 
will probably settle down to be 
good neighbors—provided, however, 
Americans do what they can to help 
cement them. 


Now we are proposing to do some- 
thing which is going to drive a 
wedge between them, namely, to give 
military aid to Pakistan. In ordinary 
circumstances this would mean just 
one more nation receiving military 
aid against the threat of communism. 
But the proposed aid is quite differ- 
ent under the circumstances in which 
India and Pakistan are at present. 
Their two armies are drawn up in 
Kashmir facing each other awaiting 
a political settlement. To undertake 
to give military aid to one of those 
parties is to upset the delicate equi- 
librium achieved in Kashmir. It 
throws the weight of our influence 
and arms aid on the side of one of 
two semibelligerents. This alienates 
India. It cannot be otherwise. In do- 
ing so we have gained a doubtful 
military asset and have lost a very 
powerful and strategic friend—India. 
I say strategic, for India’s attitude 
will probably affect vast sections of 
South Asia—Burma, Ceylon, Indo- 
nesia. It is folly to alienate that great 
bloc of humanity over a doubtful 
proposition. 

Besides, the situation regarding 
is different in South 
Asia from what it is in Europe. In 


communism 


Europe, life is not what it ought to 
be, but it is at least livable. But in 
South Asia life is not livable—exist- 
able, yes, but not livable for the vast 
masses of the people. These exploited 
and dispossessed masses are awaken- 
ing to the fact that life can be and 
ought to be better for them. They are 
on the march. The future lies with 
these awakening masses and not with 
those who happen to be in power, 
except as they represent and are allied 
to those masses. 


The Real Threat of Communism 


If, therefore, we should succeed in 
keeping communism out of Pakistan 
and India by military power, which is 
doubtful, it would still emerge from 
within these countries unless some- 
thing is done to raise the living 
standards of these masses. To keep 
communism at bay by military force 
is not to guarantee immunity against 
communism. For the depressed con- 
dition of the masses in Asia is the 
seedbed for communism with its spe- 
cious promise of relief. 


We must throw our weight where 
it will count, namely, in lifting these 
masses to a new level of existence. 
Hope for improvement will innocu- 
late them and make them immune 
against communism. And in doing 
that we can hold the friendship of 
both India and Pakistan and help 
both countries to be friends. 


Our policy, I am convinced, should 
be to declare that we will confine 
our aid to India and Pakistan to eco- 
nomic aid, if and when that aid is 
desired and requested. And such aid 
should be without strings. We should 
give the aid because the aid is needed 
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Dr. Jones has served for over 40 years as an American 

missionary to India and has written a number of books, 

among them Biography of Gandhi (New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1948). 


and not as a political strategy to gain 
friends and allies. 

If it is said that we can give to 
Pakistan both military and economic 
aid, the answer is that this may be 
possible, although doubtful. For in 
the present state of world tension the 
giving of military aid makes the 
receiving country afraid of what is 
behind it. We must bear in mind 
that Pakistan and India have be- 
hind them the memory of how Brit- 
ain came as a peaceful trader and 
stayed for two centuries as a colonial 
master. That fear will overshadow 
the good we can do with the eco- 
nomic aid and cancel much of it. 

Besides, if we arm Pakistan, it will 
mean that our economic aid will not 
be welcome in India and the coun- 
tries of South Asia under its influ- 
ence. We would thus shut ourselves 
off from the best thing we have done 
in India in the postwar period. 

Moreover, if we do give military 
aid to Pakistan, we will drive India 
to use more and more of its resources 
for counterbalancing its neighbor's 
military preparations, and that would 
take already limited resources from 
the great undertakings, such as dams 
and irrigation projects, now under 
way to lift the level of the masses. 
Or it may drive India to seek mili- 
tary help elsewhere. India now pur- 
chases arms from Britain, but “else- 
where” might come to mean the So- 
viet Union. 

I hope the United States will de- 
cide to confine the assistance it gives 
to economic aid for both Pakistan 
and India. That will fulfill our his- 
toric role and will give the aid where 
it is needed. 


February 15, 1954 
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by F. S. C. Northrop 
Dr. Northrop, Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law 
at Yale University, visited India in 1950-1951. He is the 
author of The Meeting of East and West, and The Taming 
of the Nations (New York, Macmillan, 1946 and 1952). 


HE course the United States 

should follow with regard to the 
proposal for military aid to Pakistan 
in the face of India’s objections to 
this proposal cannot be. determined 
apart from the long-range foreign 
policies of the three countries in- 
volved. 

The effective method of protecting 
the free nations from imperialist ag- 
gression is twofold. The free nations 
must (1) implement the definitions 
of peacemaking adopted by the ma- 
jority in the United Nations and (2) 
contribute their own armed forces 
automatically, without any reserva- 
unilateral decision, to 
police actions authorized by the UN 
majority. Then any potential aggres- 


tion about 


sor will know in advance that if he 
invades another nation he will be 
confronted, not only with a UN 
police force larger than his own, but 
also with a morally outraged world 
community. 


Police Action vs. War 


Unfortunately, in the case of Ko- 
rea, neither Pakistan nor India made 
such a contribution to the UN police 


action. Minister 


Moreover, Prime 
Jawaharlal Nehru suggested that the 
nations which did contribute armed 
forces in Korea were warmakers ra- 


ther than peacemakers. 


In view of these circumstances it 
is unfortunate that during our 1952 
Presidential election campaign ll 
Republican leaders—General Eisen- 
hower as well as General MacArthur 
and Senators Taft and McCarthy— 
rejected President Truman’s descrip- 
tion of the U.S. and UN intervention 


in Korea as an international police 
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action and, instead, described it as 
war. Since then Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, by first proclaim- 
ing American foreign policy deci- 
sions and then bluntly telling our 
allies to follow them “or else,” has 
created the impression abroad that 
this country tends to interpret its 
international obligations unilaterally 
instead of supporting decisions about 
police actions reached by the ma- 
jority in the United Nations. 

If the United States, India and 
Pakistan, as well as other free na- 
tions, persist in this course, two re- 
sults are certain: (1) The Commu- 
nist aim of dividing the free nations 
before aggression occurs will have 
succeeded; and (2) statements by 
Prime Minister Nehru, Premier Mo- 
hammed Ali of Pakistan and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the contrary, the 
three countries for which they speak 
will in fact have rejected the police 
action approach of the United Na- 
tions in favor of a go-it-alone nation- 
alistic power-politics world. In such a 
world,Communist military power be- 
ing what it is, the military strength- 
ening of any free nation in that area 
makes sense for Indians as well as 
Pakistanis—in Sinkiang which bor- 
ders on West Pakistan and Kashmir, 
in Tibet above the plains of North 
India, and in Burma and Indochina 
near the eastern borders of East 
Pakistan and India. 

This conclusion becomes the more 
evident when one notes that even 
from a power-politics point of view, 
India, in terms of population, is four 
and three-quarters times stronger 
than Pakistan. Considering Wash- 
ington’s present determination to cut 


the budget, it is probably a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that even if the 
United States gives military aid to 
Pakistan, India’s military power 
would still be three times as strong 
as that of Pakistan. Even then, there 
is nothing to prevent India from 
accepting military aid from the Unit- 
ed States which would restore the 
power-politics balance between Pakis- 
tan and India to what it is today. 
Thus Indian fears and criticisms of 
the proposed military aid to Pakistan 
are quite unjustified. 


In any event, Indian criticism of 
the United States is a separate prob- 
lem, which neither the granting nor 
the withholding of military aid to 
Pakistan will solve. The following 
episodes offer only a few examples. 
In 1950 the intensity of Indian criti- 
cism of South Korea, the United 
States and the United Nations in Ko- 
rea was unbelievable for anyone who 
did not read Indian newspapers with 
his own eyes. A few months later a 
collaborative Indian-American pro- 
gram of economic improvement at 
the village level was introduced. On 
August 30, 1953 Robert Trumbull, 
the New York Times expert corre- 
spondent in India, reporting the re- 
sults of this program, wrote: “. .. 
United States standing in India has 
appeared . . . to diminish in inverse 
proportion to the amount of Ameri- 
can economic assistance being given 
to that country.” From mid-1950 to 
the time Mr. Trumbull wrote, there 
was no question of American mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan. Clearly, there- 
fore, Indian criticism of the United 
States is chronic. The feeling aroused 
in India by the proposed military aid 
is not its cause but merely its symp- 
tomatic manifestation of the moment. 


The crucial and sole question of 
relevance today, therefore, is: Are 
the United States, India and Pakistan 
all going to reserve unilaterally to 
themselves the right to decide what 











peacemaking means and what each 
nation’s responsibility to it is, or are 
they all going to implement auto- 
matically with their armed 
forces the decisions of the United 


own 


Nations adopted by the majority? In 
other words, are all nations going to 
maintain the traditional belief in the 
mechanical miracle that 80-odd inde- 
pendently acting nations can strike a 
balance of power, or are we going to 
protect the peace of the world inter- 
nationally, as we do domestically, by 
law enforced with majority-declared, 


community-authorized police power? 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 


Senate on any treaty—something that 
does not affect his treaty powers but 


& 
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emphasizes Senatorial responsibility 
in giving consent. This, however, 
could be done by simple revision of 
Senate rules. And he has accepted a 
clause that puts in writing the Sen- 
ate’s right to tack a reservation on to 
any treaty making it non-self-execut- 
ing—that is, not effective as internal 
law of the United States unless Con- 
gress passes appropriate legislation. 

But on three major issues of sub- 
stance, President Eisenhower is not 
the 
Brickerites. He will not agree that all 


willing to compromise with 
treaties automatically should be non- 
self-executing. He will not agree that 
treaties must be confined to subjects 
on which Congress may legislate the 
famous “which” clause. And he will 


not agree to let Congress regulate all 


executive agreements made with for- 
eign powers or international organi 
zations. 

The basic problem involved may 
perhaps be defined as follows: Is it 
necessary, and is it possible, to write 
a treaty-making amendment that can 
prevent every future President and 
every future Senate from making an 
international agreement that could 
threaten an individual’s rights and 
The 


Brickerites say an amendment to that 


the nation’s independence? 
effect is necessary and ought to be 
possible. The Administration says it 
is not necessary and has so far proved 
as impossible for today’s statesmen 
to write as it was for the Founding 
Fathers 165 years ago. 


Neat STANFORD 








Retaliation and Communism 





The address of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles at the Council on 
Foreign Relations of New York on 
January 12, summing up the achieve- 
ments and plans of the Eisenhower 
Administration after one year in of- 
fice, mapped out important lines of 
foreign policy and, like all major 
pronouncements on world affairs, 
raised a number of questions at home 
and abroad. 

At the outset Mr. Dulles paid a 
tribute to the foreign policy acts 
of the Democratic Administration 
which had either been completely 
forgotten in the political tumult of 
the past year or had been pictured 
as a policy of “softness toward com- 
munism,” if not worse. By recalling 
the Truman Doctrine, implemented 
by aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall plan, the Berlin air lift, the 
creation of NATO and last, but most 
significant for the future of collective 
security, American leadership of the 


United Nations action in Korea, Mr. 
Dulles restored the country’s histori- 
cal perspective. “These,” he said, 
“were the acts of a nation which saw 
the danger of Soviet communism, 
which realized that its own safety 
was tied up with that of others, 
which was capable of responding 
boldly and promptly to emergencies. 
These are precious values to be ac- 
claimed.” 

In his opinion, however, the Demo- 
cratic Administration had acted to 
meet emergencies, and emergency 
measures “do not necessarily make 
good permanent policies.” The Unit- 
ed States, he declared, must take into 
account the “long-time” factor and, 
like the U.S.S.R., must now plan for 


“an entire historical era.” 


Atomic Diplomacy 


The core of this planning, as re- 
vealed in Mr. Dulles’ address, is the 


creation of an international security 


system which would provide “a maxi- 
mum deterrent at a bearable cost.” 
This 


President Eisenhower’s State of the 


system, as foreshadowed by 
Union message of January 7, will be 
based on the assumption that local 
detense alone will not contain “the 
mighty land power of the Com 
munist world.” The United States, 
therefore, instead of maintaining 
armed forces in many areas of the 
world where they could be pinned 
down indefinitely by an aggressor 
whenever that suited his purposes, 
will “depend primarily upon a great 
capacity to retaliate instantly, by 
means and at places of our choos- 
ing.” This is interpreted as a history- 
making decision to rely primarily on 
the use of newly developed atomic 
weapons. 


Mr. 


plans for retaliatory action has raised 


Dulles’ statement about our 
several questions which deserve con- 


structive public discussion. 
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The first of these questions, asked 
by our friends abroad, is whether 
atomic diplomacy means, in effect, 
adoption of the peripheral concept 
of defense, under which the United 
States would withdraw its troops not 
only from Korea but also from Eu- 
rope, and rely instead on a ring of 
bases around the periphery of Eu- 
rope and Asia from which long 
ranging planes and atomic subma- 
rines could deliver a wide variety of 
atomic missiles against an aggressor’s 
territory. 

That the United States wants to 
conserve its economic resources and 
hopes to do so by concentrating mili 
tary expenditures on atomic weapons 
rather than on the maintenance of 
large land forces, which in any case 
could not match the vast manpower 
pool at the disposal of Russia and 
China, is well understood in Europe. 
But leading American military ex 
perts, notably General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, Supreme Commander in 
Europe, have already made plain that 
no matter what new weapons are 
turned out of our factories, land 
forces will still be required. If we 
continue to emphasize atomic w eap- 
ons, European nations, which have 
felt the economic pinch of armament 
proportionately far more than the 
United States, may feel justified in 
insisting on cuts in their own mill- 
tary forces, thereby leaving the Con 
tinent relatively denuded of land 
troops. And reliance on atomic weap 
ons, as several military analysts have 
pointed out, could mean that hence 
forth any military action would spel! 


total w ar. 


Who Will Decide Retaliation? 


The second and more far-reaching 
question concerns the exact meaning 
of Mr. Dulles’ key phrase about re 
taliation, “instantly by means and 
at places of our choosing.” Does this 
mean that the decision to use atomic 


weapons will be reached by the Unit 


ed States alone? For how, if other 
nations had to be consulted, could 
the decision be taken instantly? If 
this interpretation is accurate, is it 
possible that atomic diplomacy, while 
designed to assure international col- 
lective security, in effect would spell 
the end of NATO and of the United 
Nations? Could it, in practice, be- 
come a new form of isolation—not 
the old-tashioned neutrality, which 
atomic warfare has destroyed, but a 
Should this 


prove to be true, then may not our 


“go-it-alone” policy? 


decision set the stage for the breakup 
of the Atlantic coalition and for new 


diplomatic with the 


arrangements 
U.S.S.R. which some leaders in sev- 
eral Western European nations, no- 
tably France, have been advocating? 
And should this come about, how 
long could we count on peripheral 
bases that belong to our present allies 

-unless we can take them over our- 
selves, as we have done in the case 
ot Okinawa? 

The third question is how the 
United States will find it possible to 
reconcile our increasing reliance on 
atomic weapons with President Ei 
senhower’s proposal for the creation 
of an atomic materials pool. This 
proposal stirred the universal hope 
that the dread armament race, which 
could destroy life on this planet, 
might be slowed down and eventu- 
ally stopped by devoting a portion of 
the world’s fissionable materials re 
sources to peacetime development. 
Sut if the United States makes atom- 
ic weapons the principal source of 
strength in its arsenal, will not the 
U.S.S.R., which presumably still lags 
behind in this respect, attempt to do 
likewise? And will not this merely 
increase the armament race? Or, al 
ternatively, if Russia’s proposal for a 
ban on atomic weapons is accepted 
(this would leave us at a disadvan 
tage since we do not have a land 
army comparable to that of the 


U.S.S.R.), would not our reliance on 





these weapons take us peculiarly 
vulnerable to attack? 

The fourth question, which raises 
an issue of “historical era” dimen- 
sions, is whether atomic diplomacy 
can get to the heart of the problem 
of our times—the problem of world 
communism. The U.S.S.R., for the 
time being at least, is soft-pedaling 
war tensions and, on the contrary, is 
making a “siren voice” appeal to 
other countries for expanded trade 
and the creation of “popular fronts.” 
These moves were blueprinted in 
Stalin’s last official statement of Oc- 
tober 1952 and are now being carried 
out at a rapidly increasing tempo by 
his successors. However misleading 
the Kremlin’s “new look” diplomacy 
may prove, a counterstrategy to meet 
its objectives remains to be developed 
by the West. It is in this connection 
that economic, as contrasted with 
military, aid to underdeveloped areas 
could prove a mightier weapon than 
the atomic or hydrogen bomb. 

Nor is it possible to assume that 
the era of emergencies is over. Mr. 
Dulles, with understandable hope, 
has suggested that we should develop 
“good permanent policies” and seek 
“permanent security.” But is there 
such a thing as “permanent security” 
in human affairs, and can we hold 
policy-makers, Republicans or Demo- 
crats, responsible for not attaining it? 
Other great powers developed poli- 
cies of long-time character—Britain’s 
centuries-old policy of balance of 
power is but one example—only to 
find that human affairs fit no set pat- 
tern and that wars and civil strife, 
the rise of new nations and the de- 
cline or disappearance of old ones, 
and the impact of new ideologies, 
from Christianity and the French and 
American revolutions to nazism and 
communism, raise new questions that 
no mind, however vast, could have 
anticipated. Even dictatorial regimes 
best-laid 


have discovered that the 


plans can go awry. 











Perhaps the greatest contribution 
the American people can now make 
to world affairs is to learn the im- 
permanence of human existence and 
not expect any United States govern- 
ment to create a new heaven and a 


new earth. Vera Micneres DEAN 


As Others 
See Us 


The Spectator (London) of January 
14 expressed admiration for the ideas 
presented by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in his address of Janu- 
ary 12 at the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in New York. The policy of 
instant retaliation “by means and at 








places of our choosing,” it said, rep- 
resents “a true initiative.” 

This, The Spectator went on, “is 
a policy which the Russians cannot 
afford to treat with contempt and 
which may hasten them along the 
road leading to genuine cooperation 
and the abandonment of the illusion 
that the West is going to fail in its 
own defense. But it is still necessary 
for the British people to do what the 
mass of the British press had not yet 
done: accept the fact that the Ameri- 
cans, far from being fools in the field 
of foreign policy and grand strategy, 
are getting better at it every day.” 

A different view of United States 
foreign policy was taken by the con- 
servative German newspaper Frank- 


furter Allgemeine on January 8. 
There are many indications, it said, 
that the world is headed for a period 
of reduced world tension, but this 
trend involves certain paradoxes. “In 
the most concrete peace gestures 
made so the withdrawal of 
American divisions 


far, 
trom Korea, 
there is a reverse side of the medal. 
Like the general transformation of 
Washington’s military policy, of 
which it is a part, it rests on a shift 
of emphasis in favor of atomic weap- 
ons. ... One kind of détente seems 
therefore to suspend the other. For 
how shall we reach atomic disarma- 
ment if America bases its reduction 
of ground forces on a greater power 
of atomic destruction?” 

By cooperating with the Eisen- 
hower plan for atomic energy, this 
newspaper “the Soviet 
Union could spread a false feeling 
of security in the West without hav- 


contends, 


ing to sacrifice her own atomic arma- 
ment, without inspection and with- 
out control... . Do we really have 
reason to rejoice over a détente of 
this kind? It means that the powers 
in whose shadow we live have de- 
cided to come to terms with each 
other on the basis of present hold- 
ings, on the basis of present frontiers 
and demarcation lines. Revisionism 
has vanished from the political vo- 
cabulary of the Americans just as 
surely as the ideology of the world 
revolution from Russian speeches.” 


The liberal Manchester Guardian 
on January 14 raised questions about 
President Eisenhower’s proposal to 


deprive of American citizenship any- 


one convicted of taking part in the 
Communist conspiracy. “Should we 
shrug our shoulders, saying that 
these are internal matters for the 
Americans themselves, or should we 
express the repugnance which many 
people abroad wiil feel? Surely it is 
better to say quite frankly that these 
things hurt the high regard in which 
we should like to hoid the U.S. The 
Communist conspiracy is detestable. 
But are there not better ways of deal- 
ing with it than threatening to de- 
prive of his citizenship anyone who 
takes part in it? That would not add 
to the strength and coherence of the 
American community, nor would it 
help to bring misled men back to 
reason.” 

The independent Swiss newspaper 
Die Tat of Zurich, followed with in- 
terest in Germany, assumed on De- 
cember 31 that both the European 
Defense Community and the pro- 
posal for admission of Germany to 
NATO— against both of which it be- 
lieves there are “serious political and 
military objections” —will not be car- 
ried out. “With the EDC and the 
idea—let us hope never seriously in- 
tended—of direct German participa- 
tion in NATO,” it states, “there dis- 
appears the most important obstacle 
to the reunification of Germany.” 
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